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“Businessmen on Their Knees” 


“At a peak of their worldy strength and success, Amer- 
jean businessmen are taking more notice of God. Is it a 
superficial, merely utilitarian movement, or is it a gen- 
uinely spiritual awakening?” These words introduce an 
article, title above, by Duncan Norton-Taylor, in Fortune, 
New York, October, 1953. 

An “interest in religion” is being shown by “formerly 
indifferent Americans, including a considerable number 
of businessmen.” Although “a religious phenomenon is 
hard to measure in statistics,” “statistics bearing on the 
subject” appearing in the 1953 Yearbook of American 
Churches “are impressive.” Church statistics are not con- 
fined to businessmen alone, but there is much evidence of 
leadership by businessmen “in the resurgence of religious 
interest.” 

“There is, however, a more difficult question to be 
posed. It goes into an area of deep controversy, where 
voices are seldom raised but are edged and intense. The 
evangelizing in which some businessmen are now con- 
spicuous has been described as at best superficial and at 
the worst arrogant and materialistic in its methods and 
motives. Are businessmen merely promoting religion as 
a useful tool and God as a good partner to have in the 
firm? Or are American businessmen, while putting their 
religion to daily ‘practical’ uses, also experiencing a spiri- 
tual awakening that is indeed genuine?” 

“The signs of businessmen’s heightened concern with 
religion are all around.” The large sale of Bibles; the 
outspoken witness of individuals resolved to “put Chris- 
tianity to work”; the rise of Fishermen’s Clubs (“I will 
make you to be fishers of men’’) ; the organization of spe- 
cial fellowships ; the organization of United Church Men 
by the National Council of Churches; specific evangel- 
istic programs organized and run by businessmen ; the will- 
ingness of men who thought they could never talk about 
religion to begin to talk—these and others are treated. 

‘In Pittsburgh, it is reported, the result of the work of 
some eager crusaders and evangelists is the following: 
“To the bewilderment of outsiders, their cocktail parties 
are more apt than not to turn into religious discussions.” 

“Last October, U. S. Steel put up $150,000 to subscribe 
to the inspirational monthly, Guideposts, for some 125,000 
of its employees. Guideposts is filled with small sermons, 
edited by the Reverend Norman Vincent Peale, pastor of 
the Marble Collegiate Church in New York. It would be a 
little ridiculous to raise the old Marxist charge that man- 
agement is using religion to drug gullible workers. Man- 
agement. knows by this time that organized labor is not 
that gullible.” 
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Clergymen and officials of religious bodies were queried. 
“On all these manifestations, the nation’s religious lead- 
ers looked with somewhat mixed feelings. From ministers, 
principally, came the charge that the movement lacked 
genuine spiritual underpinnings, that it was far too prag- 
matic, too ‘practical’ to suit them, or to inspire real hope.” 

“Tt can be argued, and sometimes is, that business ethics 
are good now largely because times are good.” 

‘And yet it is possible that the clergy may be under- 
estimating the movement. Might not its pragmatic tone 
arise to some extent from sheer embarrassment ? Business- 
men feel they have to explain themselves in practical hard- 
headed terms. 

“On a level lower than the spiritual, it has often been 
observed that a businessman feels it necessary to disguise 
some of his better impulses. The man who has done some- 
thing for his employees because he felt it was right will 
sometimes explain it away as an expedient that will pay 
off in greater productivity, good public relations, etc. He 
would be embarrassed to have anyone think he was acting 
primarily out of plain decency ; he prefers to have everyone 
think he is just a smart cookie. The businessman’s self- 
consciousness about spiritual matters is something for 
which the church, having made so many compromises 
with secularism over the past quarter of a century, must 
itself be held partly responsible. 

“. . . After a period of secularism there has come a 
period of stocktaking. Particularly among the younger 
men, there is a groping for a spiritual base. It may be 
that the current phenomenon is only a first stage, that it 
will be followed by a revival of Judaeo-Christian passion 
in the U. S., and that such a passion will lead to a moral 
and social revolution built on the word of God, not the 
dialectics of men. The country’s religious leaders main- 
tain that such passion is the only cement that can hold the 
American structure together. Many laymen are ready to 

believe them.” 


“The Right to Speak” 


The recent attack of the leaders of the Yorkshire miners 
on the Anglican Bishop of Sheffield because of his com- 
ments on absenteeism in the mines of his district seems 
to suggest that he “had no right to make any criticism 
of the miners,” according to an editorial in the Church of 
England Newspaper, September 11, 1953. It goes on to 
say, “the Bishop has every right as a citizen to express 
his views publicly, whatever they are, providing that they 
do not offend against the law. 

“But it would also seem, secondly, that the miners’ 
leaders do not think that the Church has any business to 
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speak on such topics as the behavior of the miners, even 
when such behavior is of nation-wide interest. . . . There 
is no general recognition that the Church has any part to 
play in the national life as a whole, except for purely re- 
ligious activities in church... . 

“As a matter of fact the clergymen who live in the 
midst of an industrial town often know a good deal about 
the conditions of the local industry. ... What is more im- 
portant is that the appeal to the expert should not be 
allowed to remove any industry or any group of men from 
the moral judgment of their fellow countrymen. . . . 

“FE-very man has a right to a decent living wage, whether 
employed or employer, but no man has the right to en- 
danger the stability of his country and the welfare of his 
fellow men. If, therefore, the economic welfare of our 
land is threatened by miners’ absenteeism of an avoidable 
sort, the fact should be plainly stated: and if it is threat- 
ened by the wicked practices of city financiers, this should 
equally be exposed. 

“The main failure of our political parties has been in 
the moral field.” Both the Conservative Party and the 
Labor Party have missed great opportunities. “Far too 
many members” of the former are “interested solely in 
their personal comfort.” But the Labor Party too failed 
to “tackle the root attitudes of their supporters.” Nation- 
alization “can be nothing but a failure without a new 
creative spirit among the workers employed in the nation- 
alized concerns. The old psychology of fighting against 
the employers, instead of being transformed, was im- 
ported into the nationalized industries, . . . in some ways 
more irritating to the workers than the previous regimes.... 

“Above all, the tendency to class hatred must be ex- 
orcised from our land... .” 


The Church of England Newspaper also reported, Sep- 
tember 25, that during the previous week the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and other religious leaders spoke to a 
group of Manchester businessmen and industrialists at 
their request. “The Archbishop told them it might be 
time to have another look at Christianity and see whether 
it could answer the needs of commerce and industry in the 
present age. He emphasized the importance of the person 
as against the machine. Another speaker referred to the 
‘two sides’ mentality which tore industry apart.” 

The Newspaper commented in this connection that 
when the successors to the Manchester School of eco- 
nomics (which excluded religious motives) “look towards 
the Church as a possible collaborator a great change has 
taken place. . . . What industry requires is the Christian 
motive in the myriad decisions which are taken in every 
great firm at every level, every day, many of which in- 
timately touch human lives. Whether any outside insti- 
tution can supply guidance in this respect is a question 
which itself needs much thought... . 

“Nothing less will satisfy than a continuous, construc- 
tive criticism of industrial affairs based upon inside 
knowledge.” 

The toil of the leaders in Christian social thinking has 
“done much to arouse the national conscience. It may even 
be as a consequence of their endeavour that Manchester 
businessmen and industrialists are now turning to the 
Church. But when that moment has arrived, exactly what 
do we offer in reply?” 


TV, the Tester 


“Television is testing the life of every minister within 
its broadcasting range,” observes Clayton T. Griswold in 


an article, “Television Tests The Minister,” appearing 
in The Pulpit, Chicago, September, 1953. Mr. Griswold 
is executive director of the Department of Radio and Tele. 
vision, Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., and chairman 
of the Broadcasting and Film Commission, National 
Council of Churches. 

A minister may dislike television, “but he cannot escape 
its effect upon himself, upon his family and upon his 
ministry.” To cut oneself off from television may mean 
becoming “a partial recluse to the congregation.” If the 
minister becomes “adaptable,” he may gain “a better 
understanding of his congregation,” may teach his chil- 
dren wise lessons, and greatly “extend the outreach” of 
his ministry. 

The attitudes of ministers are influenced by various fac- 
tors, only one being the cost of a television set. Some 
ministers probably feel toward television the way Henry 
Van Dyke is reported to have been repelled by radio—he 
is said to have forbidden the broadcasting of any of his 
writings. The minister with children is “quickly aware of 
the impact of television.” 

There is no easy solution to the problem of guidance of 
the minister’s children. 

Mr. Griswold would have the clergy “plan to put tele- 
vision to the task of conveying ‘the truth that sets men 
free.’ He approves recent steps taken to form a World 
Committee for Christian Broadcasting. Fifty-five nations 
are already developing television. “Television provides 
the church a growing opportunity to go through closed 
doors into millions of homes of non-church people.” 

Steps for the minister recommended by Mr. Griswold: 

1. He should watch and analyze a variety of programs. 

2. He should read television sections of the various 
books on broadcasting methods. (The National Council's 
Commission sells several publications. ) 

3. He should begin to appear on television by giving 
a brief talk, or as a member of a panel. 

By then, thinks Mr. Griswold, the minister “will have 
enough electrons in his blood” to attend a week-long re- 
ligious television workshop. There are further suggestions 
for those ready for “more advanced” stages. 

For the church to decline to make use of radio and 
television “would be as unthinkable as if St. Paul had 
refused to travel in ships or Luther and Calvin had looked 
down on the printing press as unworthy of their use.” 


“The Limits of Inquiry” 


Following is the full text of an editorial in the New 
York Times, September 25, 1953. It is here reprinted by 
permission. 

“The action of Corliss Lamont in defying the Mc- 
Carthy committee on the ground that the latter is uncon- 
stitutionally violating the personal rights of private citi- 
zens raises again the interesting and important question 
of how far Congressional committees can properly go. 
Mr. Lamont takes no refuge in the Fifth Amendment; 
he unequivocally states he is not and never has been a 
Communist. But, pointing out that he has no govern- 
mental connection, he rejects.the right of the committee 
to interrogate him on what he holds are his personal affairs 
and his political beliefs. 

“A lecturer in philosophy at Columbia and a Left-Wing 
writer and publicist, Mr. Lamont has been called before 
the committee as author of books involved in its inquiry 
into alleged Communist influence on publications used by 
the United States Army. Mr. Lamont argues that under 
the constitutional guarantee of freedom of the press ‘any 
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investigations into my writings is beyond the power of this 
committee,’ and, furthermore, that the committee ‘has no 
authority to examine into the personal and private affairs 
of private citizens.’ He cites Supreme Court opinions to 

rove his point, notably a recent concurring opinion in 
which Justice Douglas said: ‘The power of investigation 
is *** limited. Inquiry into personal and private affairs is 


precluded.’ 


“Senator McCarthy’s committee is not the only one 
that has been inquiring into ‘the personal and private 
affairs’ of individuals ; and many citizens who have no use 
for communism are disturbed over the degree to which 
these committees are threatening an incursion into the 
domain of private rights and constitutional guarantees. 
Senator Jenner’s committee is now engaged in the delicate 
business of book review. Representative Velde’s com- 
mittee has shown evidence of not knowing the difference 
between social reform and communism—and allowing the 
reputations of great ministers of religion to be attacked 
on that basis, 

“Communism is a conspiracy and conspirators are 
never easy to uncover. But in rooting out the poison ivy 
we don’t want to burn down the entire forest. Senator 
McCarthy says he intends to ask the Senate to cite Mr. 
Lamont for contempt. The ultimate disposition of this 
case may help define the area in which privacy of the 
individual is still protected.” 


“The Big Bad Bishop and the Strawberry Blonde” 


Under the above title, the following editorial note ap- 
peared in The Christian Century, Chicago, September 30, 
1953: 

“We don't know whether Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
has the same admiration for the talents of Miss Lucille 
Ball which wells up within us whenever she appears on 
TV. (She’s even better in technicolor movies.) If so, his 
enthusiasm may be somewhat tempered by reflecting on 
the differing treatment accorded a Hollywood star and 
a bishop when that scourge of subversives, the Honorable 
Donald L. Jackson of Santa Monica, California, gets on 
the trail. Our readers are familiar with the way in which 
Congressman Jackson treated the bishop. He provoked 
the greatest demonstration of applause given by the House 
of Representatives during its recent session by excoriating 
the bishop as a man who ‘served God on Sunday and the 
Communist front for the rest of the week.’ When the 
bishop demolished the ‘evidence’ on which this shameful 
accusation was based and demanded an apology from Mr. 
Jackson, none was forthcoming. Slander, so long as it 
had been committed under the protection of congressional 
immunity and against a bishop of a Christian church, 
mattered nothing to him. But Mr. Jackson, in prosecuting 
the work of the House Committee on un-American Ac- 
tivities, has recently been operating on his home grounds. 
There it came out that Miss Ball, America’s top television 
sweetheart, had actually signed as a Communist voter in 
1936 (there were photostats) ; that her whole family had 
registered as Communists; that she had been named for 
a time as a member of the California state central com- 
mittee of the Communist party; and that she signed a 
sponsoring certificate for a Communist candidate for the 
California legislature. She did not deny these charges; 
she simply explained that she had done so ‘because grand- 
pa wanted us to.’ Here was an admitted instance of Com- 
munist affiliation—quite a contrast to the unsubstantiated 
innuendos in the case of Bishop Oxnam How did Mr. 
Jackson proceed? Instantly he assured the press that 
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Miss Ball had meant nothing by her actions and that so 
far as the un-American Activities Committee was con- 
cerned she was entirely in the clear! Would his treatment 
of Bishop Oxnam’s request for an apology have been dif- 
ferent if (1) the bishop had an $8 million contract from 
a television network, (2) was one of Hollywood’s most 
valuable properties, (3) lived in Southern California, and 
(4) the better part of the nation was taking the evening 
off once a week to cry ‘I Love Bromley!’ ?” 


“Our Children and Religion” 


For “the first time in recent years” the Child Stud 
Association of America has devoted its entire Fall issué 
to a series of articles on “Our Children and Religion; 
What Part Do Spiritual Values Play in Their Develop- 
ment?”! Arthur L. Swift, Jr.. professor of church 
and community at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, acted as special consultant and wrote the prefatory 
article. He defines religion as “an openness of heart and 
mind, an eagerness of spirit. Religion has to do with tha 


beyond oneself which makes itself felt in beauty and i 
-terror. . 


. . The quality and depth of the peace we make; 
with the universe measure the degree of security with 
which we can hope to surround the children in our homes.” 
The home’s spiritual resource is its “most potent factor.” 

Dwight J. Bradley, former director of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Council for Social Action and now an 
industrial consultant, discusses “Religion and the Growing 
Child.” As a child develops he builds attitudes which be- 
come “the chart by which he navigates his life.” 

“Spiritually and culturally speaking, the most valuable 
service that any parent can render any child in this day 
and age is to help him find his way thoughtfully, sincerely 
and open-mindedly into the depth and richness of all re- 
ligious lore, and particularly . . . the faith he has inherited.” 

Sol W. Ginsburg, associate psychiatrist at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, notes 
the “deep and widespread hostility” between psychiatrists 
and religious leaders. “By far the greatest impetus” to 
the conflict between religion and psychiatry, the writer 
thinks, came from Freud’s objection to religion’s “foster- 
ing of man’s dependent relation to . . . God the omnipo- 
tent father.” Dr. Ginsburg thinks that it is unnecessary 
to exclude “healthy religious experience and the formation 
of high religious values . . . from the general rules and 
customs of living which ideally result in other sound atti- 
tudes and values.” The goals of healthy emotional devel- 
opment “have always been part of the ancient teachings of 
religion, especially of the Jewish and Christian teachings 
of the Western world... .” 

“The Case for Religious Education” is presented by 
George G. Parker, minister of the Manhasset, N. Y., Con- 
gregational Church. Religious education, he says, is “the 
education of the Big Truth . . . that the key to the under- 
standing of men, of the world, and of ourselves is in God, 
the Creator.” 

Benjamin E. Mays, president of Morehouse College, 
stresses the Hebraic-Christian source of the emphasis in 
democracy on the dignity, worth, liberty, and rights of 
the individual. Indeed, this emphasis “can hardly be ex- 
plained apart from our religious heritage.” Religion is 
likewise “at the very roots of those basic institutions 
through which our society functions.” These are the 
family, monogamous marriage, education, and the arts. 
Our children cannot “understand fully our political insti- 
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tutions, our ethical values, our artistic traditions and, in- 
deed, many of our common customs and usages, if these 
things are presented apart from their connection with the 
Judaeo-Christian background.” 


Teaching About Religion 


A project calling for pilot centers of teaching about 
religion in selected teacher-training institutions is an- 
nounced by the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, a department of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The undertaking has the financial sup- 
port of the Danforth Foundation, St. Louis. It is expected 
that teaching will be arranged in from ten to fifteen in- 
stitutions. 

The emphasis, it is reported, will be on teaching about 
religion for the purpose of understanding the role of re- 
ligion in human affairs. Guidance has been received in 
formulation of the project from the report of a com- 
mittee of the American Council on Education (reviewed in 
INFORMATION SERVICE, March 28), which recommended, 
among other things, “a factual study of religion charac- 
terized by deliberate aim and definite plan to deal directly 
and objectively with religion whenever and wherever it is 
intrinsic to learning experience in the various fields of 
study.” 

The sponsors of this project will also expect to en- 
courage students “to explore the resources of religion as 
a basis for durable convictions.” 

The Association’s Committee on Teacher Education in 
Religion will supervise and guide the project. The chair- 
man of the Committee is John G. Flowers, president of 
Southwest Texas Teachers College. 


Projections of the Population 


“Many persons need some indications of the approxi- 
mate size of the population . . . at given future dates,” 
writes Richard A. Hornseth in Current Population Re- 
ports, August 21, 1953, Series P-25, No. 78, published 
by the Bureau of the Census, Washington, at 10 cents 
a copy. 

Assuming “that there will be no disastrous wars, major 
economic depressions, epidemics, or natural catastrophes,” 
it is still necessary to make four predictions in accord- 
ance with varying assumptions with respect to the future 
fertility of the population. 

One of the Road Maps of Industry, No. 925, September 
18, 1953, published by the Conference Board, 247 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., contained a summary of the 
census data and is given in the table below. It should be 
noted that figures may not add to totals because of “round- 
ing,” and that the figures in columns to the right in the 
table, I to IV, vary from a low to a high estimate in ac- 
cordance with different assumptions concerning the fer- 
tility of the population. 


How to Train and Supervise 


Guiding Workers in Christian Education, by Frank M. 
McKibben (New York and Nashville, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1953. $1.75), is a book in which super- 
vision is viewed as the key to the improvement of the 
educational program of any church. 

Dr. McKibben includes such matters as “the develop- 
ment of common understandings of basic interpretations 
of Christian education, joint study of problems, setting up 
objectives and their constant refinement, cooperative pro- 
gram building, guidance of individuals in their work, the 
use of evaluation schedules, the direction of group study 
and activity, visitation and follow-up conferences, plans 
for demonstration teaching, providing teacher-training 
classes, development of library and resource materials, 
making surveys, the use of records, understanding and 
use of appropriate curriculum materials, the use of tests, 
preparation of mimeograph instructions, individual and 
group evaluations, and many similar activities.” 

Much supervision can be done by those who already 
hold positions of leadership in the church, including the 
minister, the general superintendent of the church school, 
the departmental superintendents, and the members of the 
board of Christian education. The minister can give per- 
sonal counseling to the teachers, interpret the Bible and 
Christian beliefs at the workers’ conferences, serve as a 
resource person to the board of Christian education, and 
inform the governing body of the church and the entire 
constituency of denominational programs and community 
projects through the pulpit, the bulletin, and his pastoral 
calling. 

The general superintendent of the church school can 
provide supervision by the way in which he selects, in- 
vites, places, motivates, trains, and recognizes his teach- 
ers; by the way he keeps and uses pupil records; and by 
the way he improves the educational equipment in the 
church. The next step in supervision for many churches 
will be to designate some experienced person as a “help- 
ing teacher” to be available for counseling, observation 
and demonstration teaching. A public school teacher may 
wish to serve the church in such a capacity. 


In chapters five and six the author describes, with the 
aid of sample evaluation schedules, how a supervisor can 
exercise guidance both through group activity and direct 
counseling of individuals. In guiding individuals it is 
important for the supervisor to establish rapport, to have 
a pre-teaching conference, to observe the teacher with her 
class, and to hold a follow-up conference as soon as pos- 
sible. The last chapter deals with the much neglected 
matter of testing in Christian education. 

The book is one of the cooperative series of leadership 


training textbooks, planned by the Division of Christian 
Education, National Council of Churches. 


U. S. Poputation sy AGE Groups, 1900-1975 
In Millions 


Age groups 1900 1910 1920 1930 
Unter years 9.2 10.6 11.6 11.4 
17.0 18.9 22.0 24.6 
7.6 9.1 9.4 11.6 
19.4 24.2 26.4 29.8 
years .......... 9.2 11.7 14.1 
RATE 6.4 8.4 10.5 13.0 
40 6.5 8.4 
65 years and over ..... | 3.9 4.9 6.0 

vital 76.0 92.0 105.7 122.8 


Projections for 1975 


1940 1950 I II III Iv 
10.5 16.3 17.2 18.0 18.9 24.5 
2.4 24.4 30.3 35.2 40.0 418 
12.3 10.7 15.5 17.6 18.7 18.7 
32.9 35.5 49.5 49.8 49.9 49.9 
18.3 21.6 22.2 22.2 22.2 22.2 
15.5 17.4 23.2 23.2 23.2 23.2 
10.6 13.3 19.9 19.9 19.9 19.9 
9.0 12.4 20.7 20.7 20.7 20.7 
131.7 151.7 198.6 206.6 213.6 221.0 
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